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The Study and Use of the 
Breviary 
Rt. Rev. Witt1Am Haypen, D.D. 


A letter of the Bishop of Wilcannia-Forbes, Australia, to the priests 
of his diocese. Reprinted from the Dublin Irish Catholic. 


WOULD like to put before you a few thoughts about the 
Breviary, and the obligation of reciting it properly; for 
I am fully convinced that any priest who says his Office 
every day, digne, attente ac devote, is traveling on very safe 
lines. I do not mean to say that the reciting of the Office 
alone is all that is required of him. What I mean is, that 
the priest who is faithful to this duty will be also faithful 
to the many other obligations which are inseparably linked 
with the sacerdotal state. I can no more imagine such a 
priest failing in what the Church expects of him, than I 
would suspect a pious layman who said the Rosary every 
evening neglecting to go to his Easter Holy Communion. 
Now I am quite aware that not every one would sub- 
scribe to this statement of mine. “You want more,” they 
say. “I remember a man who never missed a line of the 
Office and yet...” Well, this may be an isolated case; 
besides, only God and himself know with what attention 
and devotion he recited the Office. Anyhow, these few 
thoughts, which I am putting in writing, are merely the 
obiter dicta of a “Bush” Bishop to his priests, in the hope 
that they may be of some advantage to both of us; and 
the reader—if any—can take them at his own valuation. 


STUDY OF THE BREVIARY 


I think it will be freely admitted that a serious study of 
the Breviary is necessary for almost every priest in order 
to say the Office properly. The fact of having recited it 
faithfully for years does not count for much, as far as the 
meaning of the text is concerned. Indeed, I can well im- 
agine such a one being puzzled if he were asked suddenly 
the meaning of absistat et vecordia; or Virginis proles 
opifexque matris; or Buccinate in Neomenia tuba; or Moab 
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olla spei meae. It is only when we start working hard on it 
that we realize what a wonderful book the Breviary is, and 
what a lot of things we have been missing for a number 
of years. We are like the Mount Gipps stockmen who in 
days gone by rode over these Barrier Ranges that surround 
Broken Hill, little dreaming of the millions of wealth which 
lay hidden under these rugged rocks. It required a Charles 
Rasp to point out that here was hidden away one of the 
world’s greatest mining fields. 

However, we should not be disheartened if we find our- 
selves sometimes tied up in difficulties of the Breviary; 
for even the great Alphonsus confesses that he, too, had the 
same difficulties. After he had finished his book on the 
Psalms, he wrote of himself: “I find that I now recite the 
Office with more attention than formerly, when I used to 
read many passages without understanding their meaning.” 
Hence, if we sometimes find the text obscure, we can con- 
sole ourselves with the thought that we are in very good 
company. Besides, these very difficult passages are by no 
means essential for us; let learned exegetes and Biblical 
Commissions deal with them rather than “Bushmen” like 
you and me. It is said of Cardinal Newman that when he 
first laid hands on the Breviary, he could not put it aside 
until he had read through the whole four volumes. This fact 
alone should make us think seriously what a wonderful book 
the Breviary is when it could hold spell-bound the mind of 
the great Oratorian. I suppose it would be safe to say that 
it is the greatest compendium in existence of Holy Scripture, 
ecclesiastical history, sacred hymnology, and homiletic 
theology. 


ABOUT THE PSALMS 


The Psalms are the most important and almost the most 
difficult part of the Breviary. The Blessed Cardinal Bel- 
larmine says that “the Psalter is a compendium of the whole 
of the Old Testament”; and St. Augustine says: “The Book 
of Psalms contains whatever things are useful in all the 
Canonical Books, and is a sort of common treasury of good 
devotion, well suited to supply what is necessary to every 


” 


one.” The words of these two great authorities should put 
us thinking, and cause us to examine our consciences as to 
how much we really know about these 150 Psalms which we 
say every week. Although a good commentary is necessary 
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for anything like a critical study of the Psalms, yet, I believe, 
we can make out the meaning of a good many of them our- 
selves. If you look at a verse long enough and seriously 
enough, you generally get near the meaning of it; and even 
though the commentary may prove you wrong, still, the fact 
of having tried to solve it yourself will rivet the passage 
in your mind better than if you had made no attempt at it 
yourself. Since 1912, when Pope Pius X introduced the 
new Office, there have been many commentaries written on 
the Psalms. Some of them are mere translations of the 
text with scanty notes, and not very helpful to the reader. 
Among the English productions most authorities give pride 
of place to the two volumes by Dr. Boylan, of Maynooth; 
but I think the learned professor intended his work more or 
less as a: class book in the great National College, rather 
than for priests on the mission. As a reference book it is, of 
course, invaluable, and will help to solve many a knotty 
point. Fillion’s little book most of you have, and it has a 
good deal to commend it. One of the professors of Corpus 
Christi College gave me a copy of Heeren’s “Psalmi et 
Cantica”—another very useful book; but I am not sure 
that it is procurable at our Catholic booksellers. My fa- 
vorite book, however, and the one which I think best suited 
for you and me is the old work, “Explanation of the Psalms 
and Canticles,” by St. Alphonsus Liguori. I dare say mod- 
ern biblical scholars would not think much of my choice; 
still for our purpose I prefer it to any book I have seen. 
The author had at least sanctity and scholarship to recom- 
mend him; and, as he explains himself, he wrote the com- 
mentary for his own priests of St. Agatha to help them to 
understand and, therefore, to recite the Office better. The 
introduction is rather meager, but this is more than com- 
pensated for by the unction and piety of the commentary. 

The best order in which to study the Psalms is to do 
those ones first which you like best: “study what you af- 
fect” is not a bad principle, even in sacred subjects. Each 
one has his own favorite Psalm or Psalms. It would be 
wise to start on these and they will probably lead you on 
to some others. For my own part one of my favorites is 
the 136th Psalm, “Super flumina Babylonis,” and I welcome 
it every Thursday at Vespers. It suggests to me the de- 
struction of Jerusalem by Nabuchodonosor, and I fancy I 
see the Prophet Jeremias seated on a broken arch of the 
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Temple penning his famous “Quomodo sedet sola civitas.” J is a 
Then “Fancy wafts me” to the banks of the Euphrates and § muc 
the city of Babylon. There I see the royal palace, from § 24 | 
which sounds of revelry are heard at night as the pagans § 4 de 
quaff their wine from the golden cups stolen from the Tem- Her 
ple. On the banks of the river the Chosen People groan in § St. . 
sorrow; they have hung their harps on the willow trees, for § the 
how can they sing the songs of Israel in a strange land? § abot 


Painters have endeavored to represent this scene on canvas, § Part 
but the subject is almost too vast for treatment. Lord § wan 
Byron makes a feeble attempt to reproduce the Psalm in § mea 
English verse. The nearest approach to a successful treat- J tere 
ment of the subject in art is to be found in Verdi’s great J har 
Biblical opera “Nabucco.” The famous “Va _ pensiero” § [oT 
chorus, with its tender sobbing for the return of Jerusalem, § YOu 
shows the old Italian maestro at his best, and gives a won- § Dot 
derful picture of the tragic situation. This Psalm is not § ™al 
particularly difficult to understand, and a careful reading of § cat 
it with a commentary will repay you a hundredfold. 

The 104th Psalm—“Confitemini Domino et invocate 
nomen ejus’—is also likely to prove attractive and interest- 
ing. As the “Super flumina Babylonis” carries us in spirit 
to the banks of Euphrates, so does the 104th at once sug- Bre 
gest to us the banks of the Nile, with its temples of Aman | 50 
Ra and Osiris; its mighty pyramids and its royal palaces | !T 
of the Pharaohs. This Psalm is the story of the treachery J Bu 
of Joseph’s brethren; of his imprisonment in Egypt; of his J £2 
exaltation; of Jacob and his sons going down to Egypt for § ‘4 
corn; of the plagues; of Moses; the deliverance and the § bet 
wandering in the desert; of the manna and the quails. Jo- § VY 
seph is the central figure in this Psalm, and the seventeenth § 2" 





verse, Misit ante eos virum: in servum venumdatus est § 't' 
Joseph, is like a leading motive which gives the key to the § W° 
meaning of the Psalm and fastens our attention on Joseph. ver 
The three “Confitemini” Psalms which we say in Satur- als 
day’s Office: the seventy-seventh Psalm “Atténdite popule De 
meus,” and the 113th Psalm, “In exitu Israel,” are all so § W! 
closely related that one naturally leads on to the others; th: 
and they complete the story of the Egyptian bondage and § “'t 
deliverance. Ac 
Among our priests there is, I believe, a tendency to throw § '! 

a veil of mystery over the Psalms and to treat them as ha 
in 


something out of our reach to interpret. Now I think this 
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the herinacium was a rabbit or a bandicoot. 






is a decided mistake. After all, it does not matter very 
much what is meant by wter in pruina; of de torrente in 
via bibet; or whatever the coenomyia was a common fly or 
a dog-fly; or whether, in Canon Sheehan’s famous passage, 
Herodii domus dux est eorum, the herodium was a kite, as 
St. Jerome says, or a stork, as Menocchi holds; or whether 


The Psalms 


4? § abound in difficulties like these, and it would be wise on our 
1s, | part to leave such difficulties to the Schoolmen. What we 
rd § want is a good general knowledge of the Psalter and its 
in @ meaning, so that we may be able to read the Office with in- 
1t- § terest and with profit to ourselves. If any psalm seems 
at § hard and uninteresting, the cure for this state of things is 
9” | to read over the commentary a couple of times, after which 
m, § you will find that the dryness is all gone. The “Misericordias 
n- § Domini in aeternum cantabo” is an example of this. How 
ot § many feel this a burden every Friday? Once, however, you 


of § catch its meaning, it is no longer such. 


te THE LESSONS OF THE FIRST NOCTURN 
st- 
‘it If you really mean to get an intelligent grasp of the 


g. § Breviary, you will have to spend a few pounds on some 


in | books. The best book on the lessons and homilies is “The 
es § Translation of the Roman Breviary” by the Marquis of 
ry Bute. It is a work in four volumes, and costs, I think, 
is § £2 2s. The language is sometimes archaic and strange; the 
or & translation of the Scripture is not exactly what we have 
he § been accustomed to; the rendering of the hymns, though 
o- § very beautiful, being done by master hands like Newman 
th & and Caswall, is too free to help as a study of the text; still 
st | it is a very useful work and well worth what it costs. I 
1e & Would suggest that you begin with the first Sunday of Ad- 
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vent and read all the lessons (first nocturn), responses, and 
also the antiphons to Lauds and Vespers up to Christmas 
Day. By reading the whole thing without a break, you 
will find that this part of the Breviary has a significance 
that you miss when the lessons are separated, as in the re- 
cital of the Office. From the words of the first Sunday of 
Advent, “The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his mas- 
ter’s crib; but Israel hath not known me and my people 
hath not understood,” there is a crescendo gradually gaining 
in intensity, until it culminates in the first lesson on Christ- 
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mas Day, with those words which fill us with religious awe, 
admiration, and thanksgiving, “For a Child is born to us, 
and the government is upon his shoulder: and his name 
shall be called Wonderful Counselor, God the Mighty, the 
Father of the world to come, the Prince of Peace. His 
empire shall be multiplied, and there shall be no end of 
peace. He shall sit upon the throne of David, and upon 
his kingdom: to establish it and strengthen it with judg- 
ment and with justice from henceforth and forever. The 
zeal of the Lord of hosts will perform this.” Christmas Day 
is the fulfilment of all the prophecies concerning the coming 
of Our Lord. 

There are many other passages in the Office at this 
time of the year with which we are all familiar; as, for in- 
stance, when Isaias refers to the peace that was to pre- 
vail at the coming of the Redeemer: “And they shall turn 
their swords into plough-shares and their spears into 
sickles,” and, referring to the Virgin birth, “behold a virgin 
shall conceive and bear a son; and his name shall be called 
Emanuel”; and again referring to the gentleness of the 
Saviour, “‘the bruised reed he will not break and smoking 
flax he will not extinguish.” The fifty-third chapter of 
Isaias does not occur in the Office at this time of the year. 
In it the Prophet speaks more like a historian than as one 
foretelling the sufferings of the “man of sorrows and ac- 
quainted with grief.’”” When you have finished with the Ad- 
vent Offices, it would be well to read the lessons of the first 
nocturn right through the four volumes. By doing this you 
will add to your knowledge of the text. You will also 
realize how logical are the changes of the Office during the 
year, and how well they harmonize with the various feasts 
and seasons of the liturgical caiendar. 


THE LESSONS OF THE SECOND NOCTURN. 


When I speak here of the lessons of the second nocturn, 
I refer to those short lives of the Saints which we find in the 
Breviary. Most priests find these lessons edifying and in- 
structive. On the other hand the high-brow critics and the 
man with the internal-evidence kink tear them to pieces 
and condemn many of them as improbable and unhistorical. 
The same people denounce the Latin of the Psalms, and they 
love to contrast our English translation of the Bible with 
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the Revised Edition—to the disadvantage of the former, of 
course. Needless to say, our attitude should be to accept 
the Breviary as it is until such time as the Church in her 
wisdom considers the time ripe for a change. I am in- 
clined to believe that one who is familiar with these les- 
sons of the second nocturn has a very fair knowledge of 
Church history from the days of Sts. Peter and Paul 
down to the days of Bernadette and the Little Flower. 
Take, for instance, that stormy period of the Arian and 
Nestorian heresies. With that period you may link the 
names of St. Athanasius of Alexandria (373), St. Cyril of 
Jerusalem (386), St. John Chrysostom (407), St. Gregory 
Nazianzen (390), St. Cyril of Alexandria (444). These 
were all great champions of the Faith, and they were all 
persecuted by the heretics of their time, backed up by 
Julian the Apostate. Now if you were familiar with the 
lessons in the Breviary of these great servants of God you 
would have a very fair knowledge of their lives and times: 
you would catch the atmosphere of the troublesome period 
in which they lived; and you would also have a better idea 
of the significance of the early Councils of Nicea and 
Ephesus and the doctrines which they defined. And what 
is true of the fourth and fifth centuries is true also of any 
other period of the Church’s history. You will generally 
find the key to the state of things in the lessons of the 
Breviary. 


THE THIRD NOCTURN 


Far be it from me to say one disrespectful word of the 
great doctors of the Church who have written the homilies 
of the third nocturn; and yet in the writings of St. Au- 
gustine and St. Ambrose there are “certain things hard to 
understand.” On the other hand St. Leo the Great and 
St. Jerome generally deliver a message which is intelligible 
enough. There is something about the homilies of St. 
Jerome which makes you feel that they are the work of one 
who has been on the spot, and who is speaking from first- 
hand experience. Only a man who had lived in the cave in 
Bethlehem for years could have written them. To me at 
least St. Jerome is the most attractive of the third nocturn 
writers; and next to him I place St. Leo the Great. When 
you see St. Leo’s name over the homily, you may feel that 
there is something good coming, and he rarely disappoints 
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you. Here again Bute’s translation would come in very 
useful. It would be well to read all the homilies of the four 
volumes in English. There may be nothing wrong with your 
Latin, yet when you read the vernacular you will find that 
you have been missing some gems of thought. In these 
homilies we are dealing with the writings of the great 
Doctors of the Church which are second only to the Sacred 
Scripture itself; and if, from the reading of them, we do 
not bring away useful and salutary lessons, the fault must 
lie with ourselves. 


THE HyMNS OF THE BREVIARY 


The Schoolmen who devote their lives to the study of 
sacred science in our universities and colleges give us many 
useful compendiums on various subjects. ‘Books for Busy 
Priests” they call them. Of course this is a huge joke; | 
have a strong suspicion that they do not regard us as very 
busy people. Yet these short works are particularly suited 
for the priests of a diocese like ours, where a sick call may 
mean a motor trip of well over 200 miles; and where an 
inch of rain may necessitate a night spent in a 20,000 acre 
paddock, with a car hopelessly bogged and not a soul within 
miles of you. Truly, the priests of a such a diocese can 
hardly be expected to carry the “Summa Theologica” in the 
back seat of the car. The spare tires, a good water bag, an 
extra tin of petrol, and a well-filled lunch box would be 
much to the point. Still at the present moment one of our 
priests, on the banks of the Murrumbidgee, is busily en- 
gaged translating into English Father de la Taille’s monu- 
mental work, the “Mysterium Fidei’”—a task which some- 
one has said is like “cutting your way through square miles 
of barbed wire.” 

When Father Matthew Britt, O.S.B., brought out his 
book on “The Hymns of the Breviary and the Missal,” he 
placed every priest in Christendom, and especially “Bush” 
priests like ourselves, under a deep debt of gratitude. I 
strongly recommend you this book if you have not yet got 
it. The language of the “Dies Irae’ and the “Stabat Mater” 
is so delightfully simple that we thought we knew all about 
them. Such is not the case. Father Britt’s notes will re- 
veal new beauties in these two old hymns which you never 
dreamt of. Translation of them is impossible: the mean- 
ing is quite clear, but even the best hymnologists confess 
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their inability to put them into English and retain their 
poetic beauty. There are many hymns in the Breviary the 
meaning of which is clear enough, but which are very diffi- 
cult to translate, as, for instance, the first verse of the hymn 
at Terce, ‘Nunc sancte nobis spiritus,” or the first verse 
of the Lenten hymn, “Ex more docti, etc.” The meaning 
is “Let us keep the Lenten fast of forty days.” But if 
asked to translate it, you might find it awkward. More 
difficult still is the second verse of the hymn at Lauds on 
the feast of St. John the Baptist. 

It is a matter for regret that the hymns of the Church 
should have been interfered with during the Renaissance 
period, yet such is the case. The semi-pagan culture of the 
age was not satisfied with any Latin poetry which did not 
measure up to the standard of the ancient classics; hence 
they laid hands on the old Church hymns and reformed (?) 
them. Pope Urban VII, who seems to have been influenced 
by the spirit of the times in which he lived, appointed four 
learned Fathers to reform the hymns of the Breviary, and so 
faithfully did they perform their task that Father Britt as- 
sures us that they made 952 changes in the 98 hymns of the 
Breviary. In 1632 the new version was inserted in the 
Breviary. Probably hymnologists would now admit that it 
was a mistake to interfere with the old liturgical hymns, and 
would welcome their restoration once more to the Office. 
Fortunately the old hymns are still in existence in the 
Benedictine, Dominican, Cistercian, and Carthusian Bre- 
viaries. The Corpus Christi hymns of St. Thomas escaped 
the pruning knife when in 1632 the Breviary was being re- 
formed; this is probably the reason why they are so much 
more attractive than many of the other hymns. However, 
we must take the hymns as they are and try to understand 
them. Father Britt gives copious notes and translations of 
each hymn, which bring their meaning within the reach of 
us all. Even with the polish of the semi-pagan culture of 
the Renaissance grafted on to them, and notwithstanding 
the 952 corrections, the hymns are still very beautiful, in- 
teresting, and edifying. 

My object in writing these lines to you is to stimulate 
your interest in the Breviary. If I were starting life again 
it would be the first book which I would try to master; for 
I fully realize now that it is the chief companion, consola- 
tion, and safeguard for a priest on the secular Mission. In 
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the colleges thirty or forty years ago the student was told 
very little about the Breviary. When called to subdeacon- 
ship he became the possessor of the new book: he knew 
how to say the Office and not a great deal more. I dare 
say everything is changed now. When Biblical studies are 
pursued with such avidity and earnestness, the book which 
the priest must read every day of his life is surely not 
neglected. 

In an immense diocese like ours, with its area of 150.- 
000 square miles, there are times when it is hard to get in 
the Office. I know the long and difficult journeys that many 
of you have to make—sometimes wading through miles of 
mud or crossing dangerous creeks; sometimes driving hun- 
dreds of miles under the scorching blaze of a western sun, 
or, again, lost on some lonely plain and compelled to spend 
the night in the “Bush.” Even with all these difficulties we 
should have a cast-iron resolution never to omit the Office 
or any part of it. If you are on the road and you know 
you cannot reach home until after midnight, pull up in the 
heart of the “Bush,” squat on a log in front of your car, and 
read from the headlights. On a hot Summer night this is 
just as comfortable a place as anywhere else. A theologian 
might tell you that in such circumstances you are not bound 
to the Office. That may be true, but it is better to be gener- 
ous in these matters. Again I would recommend you al- 
ways to anticipate Matins and Lauds. Of course, you are 
not bound to do so; but, if you have a long trip to do to- 
morrow and you don’t anticipate today, it argues a lack 
of generosity towards Almighty God. 

My dear Fathers, I know that many of you have to live 
in lonely places, without many home comforts and without 
the companionship of your fellow-priests. Hence I would 
advise you to make the Breviary your special friend and 
companion. Fidelity to the Office would, I firmly believe, 
mean fidelity to all our other priestly duties. Give me the 
man who right through his whole missionary career has daily 
recited the Office, digne, attente, ac devote, and over the last 
resting place of such a priest I would be prepared to in- 
scribe the words of the hymn: 


“Qui pius, prudens, humilis, pudicus 
Sobriam duxit sine labe vitam.” 





Abiding Values in Inherited 
Religion 
Rev. GEORGE JOHNSON, PH.D. 


An address by the executive secretary of the Department of Educa- 
tion, N. C. W. C., at the twenty-seventh annual convention 
of the Religious Education Association, at Cleveland, 
Ohio, April 24, 1930 


ORMALLY human beings do not live very long. The 
number of years that is allotted to us here below is 
limited. Life is a fleeting thing. Within its brief compass, 
each one of us can accomplish but few things; our accom- 
plishment will be noteworthy only in the measure in which 
we have husbanded each fleeting hour and exacted from each 
day its fullest possibilities. We have no time to lose. Pro- 
crastination is not only the thief of time, it is the death of 
hope and the cause of failure. Solid success in any line is 
the reward only of those who have borne the yoke from 
their youth. 

Now we have been created by God for a definite pur- 
pose. Our lives do not belong to us to do what we please 
with them. Straight thinking will reveal to any intelligent 
man that the meaning of life is not to be found in anything 
created, much less in his own desires. However much we 
may strive in our pride to obscure the issue, it remains a 
fact that we are creatures, and the creature implies the 
Creator. More than that, the significance of the creature 
must be discovered in the mind of the Creator. The index 
of successful living is the degree of approximation to the 
designs of God. 

What those designs are, we can know to some extent 
through the exercise of our reason. Each man’s conscience 
tells him more or less about the Will of God in his regard. 
But in addition to reason we have Revelation. At sundry 
times and in divers manners, God has spoken to us through 
the Patriarchs and the Prophets, and in the fulness of time 
through His Only Begotten Son. Faith in the inspired 
Word supplements the reason and lends definitenéss to its 
indefinite conclusions. It reveals to us the purpose of life 
and the manner of achieving it. 
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God created us for His own glory, and we achieve our 
destiny by obedience to His holy Will. Our Saviour has 
summed up that Will in these words: “Be ye perfect as your 
Heavenly Father is perfect.” His own life expresses in 
human terms that perfection. He is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. “Come and follow Me.” He exemplified for 
us the ideal human life. The best that can ever be said 
of a human being, is that he is Christ-like. 

Now the process of becoming perfect, of imitating Christ, 
of achieving that heroic obedience to the will of God that 
we call sanctity, is a long and arduous one. The excep- 
tional few, who in the Providence of God and through a spe- 
cial dispensation of His grace, have been made perfect in a 
short space and thus fulfilled a long time, but prove the va- 
lidity of the general rule. The positive process of living to 
God, must go hand in hand with the negative one of dying to 
self, and self is long lived. Growth in virtue, like every 
vital growth, is slow, particularly in its beginnings. A 
house can be built in a month, but a tree is the fruit of 
years. The law in the members does not capitulate easily 
to the law in the mind. We form bad habits easily and they 
are not readily eradicated. Good habits require a long no- 
vitiate. 

The aim of religious educat’»n is to impart to the 
mind the truth concerning God and our relations to Him, 
the while the heart is set afire with the love of God, which in 
the form of ideals, appreciations, attitudes, will motivate the 
will unto service in conformity with the truth. That they 
may know the Only True God and Jesus Christ whom He 
has sent, that knowing Him, they may love Him, that loving 
Him they may serve Him, we teach religion to children. 
We are thus setting their feet aright in the paths of life, 
putting them in early possession of their spiritual heritage, 
lest they lose time in investing it unto the rich returns 
of holiness. They learn good before they have learned evil, 
and they experience delight with the law of God according 
to the inward man, ere they have known the meretricious 
satisfactions of sin. 

Psychologists tell us that we have been too pessimistic 
about the possibilities of adult learning, but they do not 
allow us to forget the more golden promise of the pre-school 
age. Childhood is the normal learning period, the time to 
bend the twig as we would have the tree incline. And be- 
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cause the hardest thing for human beings to learn is the 
Christlike life, the time to begin the lesson is during baby- 
hood. 

Herein lies the great value of inherited religion. It 
means that the individual is not forced by circumstances to 
postpone the beginning of the most important and funda- 
mental phase of his education, until his best learning years 
are past. It means that he grows up with God, instead of 
perhaps acquiring some chance knowledge of God and his 
responsibilities to God, when it is too late for him to profit 
by it. It means that his entire life, intellectual, moral, civic, 
is founded on the fundamental consciousness that he be- 
longs to God, lacking which consciousness and the attitudes 
and virtues that flow therefrom, any life is a failure. 

Let us consider briefly, the religious education of a 
Catholic child, born into an average Catholic family, with 
its religious and spiritual traditions. Almost immediately 
after its birth, the child is baptized, which means a new 
birth, a supernatural birth, whereby the child of flesh be- 
comes in a special manner a child of God, through sanctify- 
ing grace. Together with sanctifying grace it receives, ac- 
cording to Catholic teaching, the infused virtues. These are 
potencies, capacities, as it were, for virtue. Later on they 
will become actualized through the acquisition that results 
from the operation of the natural powers. They are the 
seeds of this future acquisition and remain in the soul as 
supernatural talents to strengthen and supplement the nat- 
ural. They are predispositions to virtue, that operate in a 
hidden manner, even during the days of infancy. The 
baby life is thus hidden with Christ in God. 

Now comes the first faint dawning of conscious life. The 
environment is religious. There are pictures and statues, 
rosaries, and medals and other externalizations of religion. 
The baby hand is guided through the holy action of mak- 
ing the Sign of the Cross. Baby lips early learn how to form 
the Divine Name. An excursion in the perambulator winds 
its way to the Church, and baby eyes are wide with wonder 
the while mother makes a visit. The things of God are part 
and parcel of daily existence. 

The curiosities of a Catholic child center very largely on 
religion. There are so many questions to be answered about 
Jesus, about Mary, about the pictures that hang on the wall, 
about the church, about the altar and the candles, the in- 
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cense, the tinkling of the bell, the priest, the altar boys. 
The child is old enough for imitative play, and he has 
fashioned for himself an altar and he plays at saying Mass. 
He talks of the day when he will be big enough to be an 
altar boy. Little girls look enviously at their older sisters 
strewing flowers before the Blessed Sacrament in the Corpus 
Christi procession. 

A rule of life begins to take form out of morning and 
evening prayers at mother’s knee, prayers before and after 
meals. Stories about Jesus have made Him familiar and 
dear. Our Blessed Lady and the Guardian Angel are con- 
stant companions. Their approval is something to be cher- 
ished; their disapproval a strong deterrent. The great 
feasts of the Church, Christmas with the Crib, Epiphany 
with the three Kings, Easter with the lilies of the Resur- 
rection, Corpus Christi, with the Procession, are events to 
be anticipated with gladness. The seed of the love of God 
has been sown informally. There has been experience in re- 
ligion. The foundation of virtue has been laid. 


Expertus potest credere 
Quid sit Jesum diligere, 


reads the hymn of the Church—or as Father Faber’s trans- 
lation has it, 

The love of Jesus what it is, 

None but His loved ones know. 


The child goes to school and now that which has been 
implicit in his religion gradually becomes explicit. He re- 
ceives systematic religious education. However, religious 
knowledge is not isolated from other knowledge, but is the 
integrating element in the curriculum. Thus the philosophy 
of education that obtained during the days of the informal 
education, continues to be operative in the school. There is 
no break in the development. Without doing any pietistic 
violence to any discipline, all disciplines are presented in 
their relation to religion and God. At the same time the at- 
mosphere of the school and the spirit of the teaching speak 
the things of Christ. 

At the end of the first year, there takes place the great- 
est event in the life of any Catholic child. He goes to 
Confession to rid his soul of whatever slight defilement of 
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sin may mar its beauty. Then for the first time he is wel- 
comed to the Communion Table and receives the Body 
and Blood of his Saviour. No experience of later life will 
bring the joyous ecstasy of this event. Most Catholics will 
tell you that the happiest day of their lives was their first 
Communion Day. 

Later comes Confirmation, the preparation for the or- 
deals of youth. Through this Sacrament the Gifts of the 
Holy Spirit are poured forth abundantly on the soul, with 
their wonderful effect of attuning the heart to the inspira- 
tions of God. The supernatural once more comes to the 
aid of the natural, to seal as it were the victories of child- 
hood and bestow on the young knight the armor he will 
need in the battles to come. He is now a soldier in the 
army of Christ the King, and as such begins the period of 
his secondary education. 

There we shall leave him. As a result of his educa- 
tion up to this point, he knows the truths of his religion as 
they are summed up in the catechism. He has acquired the 
habits and the skills that are involved in religious practice. 
He has learned what the Faith he professes means in terms 
of his daily actions, and the foundations of character have 
been laid. He has lived his childhood close to the Heart 
of Jesus. Subsequently he may wander from the Fold, but 
usually only for a time. A hunger and thirst for justice 
has been created in him that he cannot gainsay. Sooner or 
later he will come back to the God who gave joy to his 
youth. Ordinarily, however, a Catholic brought up in this 
fashion, will continue to grow and develop spiritually, will 
lead a blameless life and achieve an enviable degree of 
sanctity. 

Now I fancy that the chief objection to this thesis would 
be that it is predicated upon the assumption that the Cath- 
olic religion is infallibly true. And so it is. Moreover, the 
Catholic Church makes no apology for indoctrinating the 
minds of children, nor should any other religious body that 
takes its religion seriously. Strange that it should be per- 
fectly satisfactory to indoctrinate children in patriotism, 
arithmetic, spelling, and any other human science, but un- 
reasonable to indoctrinate them in religion. The day of 
those who are all for freedom and self-expression and ex- 
perimentation, and opposed to discipline and self-abnega- 
tion and authority in education is waning. Common sense 
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is asserting itself in these matters. If civilization is to per- 
dure, there must be some measure of indoctrination. 

This is particularly true in a matter of such fundamental 
importance as religion. The existence of God is a reality 
that no experimentation is going to change. The nature 
of our relations with Him, we learn from the authority of 
Revelation and not through some mode of self-expression. 
If it is an error to teach a child religion, it is an error to 
teach him patriotism, for these two go hand in hand. 

It is worth while remembering, likewise, that indoctrina- 
tion in youth and habituation to a religious code, does not 
destroy free will. Habits are hard to change, but they can 
be changed. If experience demonstrates to a man that the 
religion of his youth was unreasonable and unenlightened, 
the fact that he inherited it, will not prevent him from 
changing it. Whether a man inherits his religion or not, it 
must be reasonable enough to withstand the intellectual and 
moral crises that arise in the course of his lifetime. It is 
a gratuitous insult to the intelligence of the man who has re- 
mained true to the faith of his childhood, to charge that his 
loyalty is blind and unreasoned. The faith of the Catholic 
does not dispense with reason. If it outraged his reason 
and contradicted his legitimated desires for happiness, he 
would not cling to it. 

We began by referring to the shortness of life. The 
Bridegroom comes unexpectedly. It would seem to be the 
part of wisdom to be able to greet him with a lamp filled 
with the oil of a lifetime of consistent service. It would 
seem to be folly to be constantly emptying the lamp through 
superstitious fear of indoctrination or a blind worship of ex- 
perimentation and change. 


Loyalty to the Church 
Most Rev. RicHarp Downey, D.D., Pu.D. 
Selection from a Pastoral Letter of the Archbishop of Liverpool. 


T is our intention to make loyalty to the Church the 
general theme of this our Pastoral Letter, and we are 
moved to this decision by the sad reflection that of late 
years, especially at times of political crises, there have not 
been wanting self-constituted guides to the perplexed who, in 
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devious ways, have succeeded in darkening counsel. There 
has been a regrettable tendency on the part of some who 
glory in the name Catholic to seek to delimit, to contract, to 
narrow down the legitimate jurisdiction of the Church in the 
interests of secularism or, in their own words, to confine the 
Church’s influence to the sanctuary, rendering to Caesar, 
not only the things that are Caesar’s, but also the things 
that are God’s. 

There is nothing new in this grudging attitude towards 
Holy Mother Church, as the pages of history abundantly 
testify. In every age there have been opportunists to whom 
nothing was too sacred to be exploited in the interests of 
social or political theory, men unstable as water in the 
Faith of Christ who, in a fine frenzy for the sufferings of hu- 
manity, have preached short-cuts to material prosperity. 
Their name is legion and their works are manifold. For the 
most part they have left behind them little but wreckage 
on the shores of time. 

Here and now we may well confine ourselves to a con- 
sideration of the more common errors with regard to the 
Church’s authority, which are rife amongst us at the present 
day. 

There are, in the first place, a group of pernicious 
fallacies centering round the theory that the State is abso- 
lute or supreme, in all matters, whether spiritual or 
temporal, affecting the interests of its subjects. The theory 
itself is one of the baneful products of the great religious 
upheaval of the sixteenth century, a postulate begotten of 
expediency, when the Reformers, as the price of royal pa- 
tronage and protection, found is necessary to declare that 
all spiritual authority was vested in the secular princes of 
the period. The tyrannical principle “the religion of a 
country must be that of its ruler,’ was broadcasted through- 
out the land wherever Lutheranism triumphed. In fact the 
whole tendency of the Reformation movement, on the part 
of the governing and possessing classes, was to make the 
Church a department of the States, a useful bulwark against 
revolutionary principles. 

This theory, in all its bearings, was anathematized by the 
Church, but it reappeared in the nineteenth century, thinly 
disguised as religious Liberalism, only to be pilloried again 
by Pope Pius IX, in the Syllabus, amongst the erroneous 
propositions in political philosophy which strike at the basis 
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of morals. Unfortunately. of late years there has been a 
recrudescence of the evil, the root error of which would ap- 
pear to be a spurious spirit of independence, leading to the 
fashioning of political theory without any guidance from the 
Church. Once again the Church, as the Divinely appointed 
guardian of morals, has had to assert herself and insist 
that statecraft and politics cannot be divorced from moral- 
ity. 

The evil has not been altogether confined to the Con- 
tinent. Its contagion, in subtle form, has spread to this 
side of the Channel, so that there are a few Catholics who 
need to be reminded that, as Cardinal Manning expressed 
it, “Politics are a part of morals.” We have witnessed a 
growing tendency in certain quarters to elevate politics, 
civic or national, to a plane remote from, and above, that 
of religion. The modern State, we are told, cannot recog- 
nize eternal values. In the conflict of different religious 
creeds, it is contended, the State must stand neutral and su- 
preme. 

The propounders of this arrogant theory write and talk 
as though human society, like the eternal hills, rested on 
its own mythical foundation, without any reference to God, 
its Author and Governor. It is surely not amiss if we re- 
mind these secularists that it is not within the competence 
of politicians, on any pretext whatsoever, to override those 
basic rights and duties, whether of the individual, the family 
or the Church, which are grounded in the very structure 
of the natural and the Divine law of God. 

With admirable clarity, Pope Leo XIII, of happy 
memory, laid it down that “God has divided the care of 
the human race between two powers, the ecclesiastical and 
the civil; one placed over Divine things, the other over 
human. Each is supreme in its own sphere, and each is 
confined within certain limits defined by its very nature; 
. . . therefore each has a world of its own, as it were, in 
which to exercise its proper functions” (“Immortale Dei,” 
November 1, 1885). 

The State, then, is free and untrammeled in all that 
appertains to the purely temporal welfare of its subjects, as, 
for instance, in imposing taxation, in legislating for the de- 
fense of the realm, and in formulating the legalities of com- 
mercial contracts. In such cases the Church has no direct 
jurisdiction, nor does she lay claim to any. Her sphere 
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of action is the spiritual. With her Divine Founder she 
says, ‘““My kingdom is not of this world” (John, xviii, 36). 


THE CuyHurcH CANNoT GIVE Way 


However, it must not be overlooked that there are many 
border-line cases where the material impinges on the spirit- 
ual, or where temporal and eternal interests are so inter- 
woven as to be inseparable in the concrete and in practice. 
It is in this “no man’s land,” as it has been described, that 
the clash of conflict between civil and religious authority is 
alleged to take place. But is it “no man’s land”? When 
two Powers, each supreme in its own sphere, distinct in 
origin, in aim, and in method, run counter to one another, 
one must give way. But which? Obviously the Power 
which is lower in the hierarchical scale of authority. We 
must trace these seemingly conflicting Powers back to the 
harmonious source whence they derive, and realize that 
“There is no power but from God” (Rom. xiii, 1). 

And since the Church acts directly in the name of God 
as His Vicegerent on earth, she cannot give way to any 
mundane Power, where the eternal interests of her children 
are in question. Reason furthermore assures us that, faced 
with a choice between the material and the spiritual, we 
must pursue the higher good, and obey religious rather than 
political authority. 

But in reality there can be no true conflict of duties, 
since all duties are radicated ultimately in the Divine Will; 
and, we may add, even apparently conflicting duties do not 
present any insurmountable difficulty to a man of average 
intelligence who approaches the problem with unbiased 
mind and good will. Unfortunately it is possible to confuse 
the issues at stake by specious sophistries, especially when 
men’s passions are inflamed; and in times past interested 
parties have not been slow to avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of embroiling Catholics in internecine strife. 

Besides the avowed foes of religion, the Church has other 
enemies whose methods of undermining her authority are 
more insidious. There are those who, professing to have 
evolved a purer religion than hitherto embodied in any 
creed or formula, proclaim that the proper sphere of religion 
is in the private, as opposed to the public life of the citizen. 
A man ought not to obtrude his religion into public affairs, 
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we are told. He ought to confine it reverently to the shadow 
of the sanctuary and to the secret places of the conscience. 
In other words, religion is to become a shrinking, anemic, 
sterile shade instead of an expansive vital force engaging 
every one of man’s highest faculties in the interior and ex- 
terior worship of God. 

The Saints thought otherwise. “It is an error, nay a 
heresy,” says St. Francis de Sales, “to try to banish the 
devout life from the court of princes or from armies, from 
the shops of workmen or from the houses of married 
couples.” And the great St. John Chrysostom declared that 
the teaching of the Gospel had but little power if it could 
not keep cities in order, and govern communities and human 
transactions. 

A loval child of the Church simply cannot divest him- 
self of Catholic principles in his attitude towards civic 
or national problems. He cannot stand aside idly, as it 
were, with an air of spiritual detachment, allow politicians 
to legislate as they, in their worldly wisdom, think best, 
about Christian marriage, about the education of children, 
about all the complicated controversies which shelter under 
the comprehensive term eugenics, and about a host of other 
practical questions involving grave moral issues. He is 
called upon to put on the armor of light and do battle with 
the powers of darkness. Here, it is the plain duty of Cath- 
olics to assert themselves as Catholics, to lift up their voices 
in unison, and register “the vote that shakes the turrets of 
the land.” 

The Church cannot waive her right of authority in the 
moral sphere, and every loyal Catholic is proud to pro- 
claim her teaching. She wants no weak loyalties, no feeble 
fealties, no qualified allegiances. If there have been some 
Catholics who, like thoughtless children, have been apt to 
resent her tender solicitude in their regard, let them bear 
in mind that she is their Mother who loves them with a 
Divinely disinterested love. A true child of the Church 
does not measure his loyalty; he is guided rather by that 
unerring Catholic instinct which, in St. Augustine’s fine 
phrase, leads him “‘to feel with the Church.” .. . 





